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the Napoleonic wars, they realised how necessary it was to
ensure the stability of the law and the fixity of international
principles of right, in dealings between State and State.

At that time the principal means of international transport
in general use were river- and sea-craft. The most important
trans-continental routes were the waterways whose navigable
course passed through several States. Accordingly, the
Congress of Vienna took up anew the discussion of proposals
formulated by the National Convention of the French Revolu-
tion in 1792, and endeavoured to secure by a solemn agree-
ment that same freedom of commercial navigation for all men
on inland waterways as had long been practised at sea.

Unfortunately the Congress of Vienna confined its tasks
to the mere elaboration and conclusion of a Treaty. This,
indeed, forms a noteworthy memorial to the new ideas of the
time, but the Congress terminated its labours without inserting
in this Treaty the sanction and guarantees which were essential
to the effective application of the principles there enunciated.
It did not create a permanent international organisation,
which should remain in vigour, maintain the tradition of
international co-operation, and carry out in its practical
details the work which had been initiated. It is true that
certain special understandings were reached later on with
regard to certain rivers, for example, the Rhine, the Danube,
the Niger, and the Congo. These have formed the subject
of international conventions and of conferences which were
held with varying results throughout the nineteenth century.
It is true also that many special agreements on such subjects
were made between neighbouring States, for instance, between
the United States and Canada. There is evidence, too, that
the laws and regulations regarding navigation on the great
South American rivers were influenced by that early declaration
of principle. Yet, none the less, the work of the Congress
of Vienna has in no way resulted, after the lapse of more than
a hundred years, in the practical adoption of the system
which, it seems safe to say, the founders had in mind.